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they retreated from the high position they had held, and 
Christianity gave way to the barbarism of the dark ages, 
from which we are now, at the opening of the twentieth 
century, only slowly recovering. 

Yet many earnest Christian people are indifferent in 
this matter because they do not realize what war means. 
Our young people have never known what it was to live 
in a country which was at war until a few years ago ; 
but those of us who saw the New Hampshire Regiment 
start for the Spanish War in 1898, made up as it was of 
young men and boys, — as we saw their fathers, mothers, 
and sisters go with them to the train to say good-bye, 
realizing how uncertain were the chances of ever seeing 
them again, as we thought of the possibilities of battles 
and sickness, of suffering and death in foreign lands, — 
received impressions never to be forgotten, and went 
away with something of the feeling that Lincoln had 
when he visited the slave market at New Orleans, and 
went away saying to himself, " If I ever get a chance to 
hit that institution, I '11 hit it hard." 

In the last war we were more fortunate than we had 
dared to hope, and our regiment came back without 
serious loss ; but the celebration each year of Memorial 
Day and the flags that we see in every cemetery remind 
us of the sad days of the Civil War, when many thou- 
sands left their homes and friends and never saw them 
again. As we stand by their graves, " Let us here 
highly resolve," in the words of President Lincoln, 
"that these dead shall not have died in vain," but let us 
learn from them the lesson that no effort and no sacrifice 
can be too great if we can make another such conflict 
impossible ; and let us never rest until all the followers 
of Christ are ready to say at all times and in all circum- 
stances, " I am a Christian and therefore I cannot 
fight." 

As Charles Sumner once said: "Let the pulpit, the 
school, the college, the press, the street, and the home, 
all be moved to speak in behalf of this cause. Preach 
it, minister of the Prince of Peace ! Let it never be 
forgotten in conversation, in sermon or in prayer, nor 
any longer seek by subtle theory to reconcile the mon- 
strous war system with the precepts of Christ. Instill it, 
teacher of childhood and youth, in the early thoughts of 
your precious charge ! exhibit the wickedness of War 
and the beauty of Peace, scholar! write it in your 
books, poet! let it inspire to higher melodies your 
Christian song ! And to you, statesman and ruler, let 
the principles of peace be as a cloud by day and a pillar 
• of fire by night! Let the abolition of war and the 
overthrow of the war system be your constant aim ! " 



The Peace Congress of 1849. 

Extract from Elihu Burritt's Journal, Giving an Account of 
the Arrival of Delegates. 

Paeis, Tuesday, Aug. 21, 1849. 
To-morrow the great occasion opens. I can hardly 
realize that it is so near. We had a busy day preparing 
for the first session. People are just applying for 
visitors' tickets of admission, and we are already obliged 
to curtail the number which might be issued. Dr. 
Carove arrived from Heidelberg, George W. Alexander 
having offered to defray the expenses of his journey 
and stay in Paris. In the afternoon we had another 



meeting of the committee at Mr. Coquerell's and made 
our final arrangements for opening the Congress. Mr. 
Coquerell's son, Athanase, agreed to read the translation 
of my essay on "A Congress of Nations," which was a 
great favor to me, as he is a minister and accustomed to 
address a public assembly. Took a walk with Mr. 
Walker and called at several hotels to find Americans. 
Hon. Charles Durkee has arrived from Wisconsin, 
having traveled fifteen hundred miles before he reached 
New York. He is a plain, farmer-looking man, of no 
classical education, and with but little acquaintance with 
the world. But he is truly an earnest, single-hearted 
man, and, although unable to shine as a speaker, his 
presence will be valuable. 

The evening came, and it seemed as if the luminous 
penumbra of a great advent came with it. At 8.30 
Mr. Walker and myself proceeded to the station of the 
Northern Railway to receive our English and American 
friends, who were to arrive at about nine, according to 
the arrangements. Mr. Richard and Mr. Cooper had 
already gone, and we met at the station, full of interest- 
ing expectations. We were soon apprised that the 
delegation only left Amiens at 8.30, and that conse- 
quently they would not reach Paris before 12.30. Mr. 
Walker therefore returned to the Hotel Bedford, and 
Mr. Richard, Mr. Cooper and I remained to meet and 
welcome the peace army of invasion. We were shown 
into an elegant waiting-room, where we reclined upon 
sofas and conversed upon the great enterprise which 
was now about to open upon the world. It was a time 
crowded with varied emotions to me. In a little while 
I was to meet those whom I had seen at their own 
homes in different parts of England. There was a spe- 
cies of romance, of heroic adventure, connected with 
the expedition, which inspired my imagination and en- 
hanced the zest of that expectation with which I listened 
for the sound of the chariot-wheels of the railway train 
which was to bring the missionaries of peace. Occa- 
sionally we caught a little sleep and then were roused 
by what seemed the footsteps of the great iron horse 
approaching with his precious charge. Some machinery 
at a distance or distant wagons produced this impression 
frequently, and we sallied out to the further end of the 
station every fifteen minutes to listen. Every moment 
as the clock struck twelve became fraught with palpi- 
tating interest and expectation. The attendants began 
to assemble on the platform as if they expected the ap- 
proach of the train. Finally, about 1 P.M. we heard 
the distant sound of a trumpet and the railway whistle. 
In a moment the long row of gaslights burst forth into 
the most vivid splendor. The servants appeared in 
force along the line ; the baggage trucks began to 
rumble along the platform. The long-expected moment 
had come, with its world of sudden emotions. The 
great red eyeballs of the iron horse grew brighter and 
brighter as he thundered into the station. 

A vista of dear faces, half hidden and half revealed, 
passed before my eyes as the train moved slowly to its 
stopping place. But the first hand that was extended 
to me was dear Crosfields's, who saw me through the 
window while the carriage was still in motion. Then 
Cunningham, Massey and Bradshaw of Manchester gave 
me their hands simultaneously, and in two minutes the 
whole host was ranged upon the platform, numbering 
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about four hundred persons, — the first detachment of 
the grand army. Good Joseph Sturge was with them 
with his face shining like the moon, and for a moment I 
was almost overwhelmed with the salutations of friends 
from every part of England and Scotland. I can never 
forget the luxury of that precious moment. I went 
round into the baggage-room, through which the delega- 
tion passed, and there witnessed a scene which was truly 
remarkable. The French officials were buried up in the 
tide of the florid Englishmen, and disappeared from view, 
while the new guests of the metropolis mounted the 
baggage forms, and with stentorian voices " cried " off 
by piecemeal the vast pile of baggage. All the restric- 
tions of the custom-house and octroi gave way before this 
new army of invasion, and for the space of an hour the 
station seemed to have been stormed and taken posses- 
sion of by the foreigners. Here I shook hands as it were 
"by platoons" with nearly the whole delegation, and 
felt grateful to find so many hands warmed with kindly 
sentiments towards me. There were in one group, J. D. 
Carr, George Peile, Eliza Nicholson, and Henry Wigham, 
with whom I had a joyful meeting. Then dear Elnathan 
Davis came up to me with his face redolent or luminous 
with the gladness of his great heart, bringing with him 
the precious associations of " auld lang syne " in America. 
There was J. E. Syme, with his little sickly body trem- 
bling with the excitement of the occasion. John Petrie 
and his sweet daughter Margaret were there and greeted 
me with many expressions of goodwill, and Emma S. 
Matthews from Bristol and several other young spirits 
who have been first and foremost in the still movement 
of the League of Brotherhood were among the crowd. 

Slowly the first detachment was wheeled away in omni- 
buses to the different hotels. The soldiers that marched 
up and down before the entrance of the station threaded 
their monotonous way through the strangers, and seemed 
to tread timidly among the Quakeresses, and the busy 
crowd of peace men and women as if half ashamed of 
their muskets. And, in fact, the sudden avalanche " des 
Anglais " appeared to sweep away or transform every- 
thing before it, leaving nothing French but the white, 
chubby horses, apparent. Before the last of the first bat- 
talion had left the baggage room the second train ar- 
rived, and another scene ensued like the first. There 
were many persons from Scotland, even from Aberdeen. 
There were Dr. Ritchie, his two daughters, and about a 
dozen other persons from Edinburg. William Melvin 
and three or four others from Paisley, and about half a 
dozen from Glasgow were included in the Scottish dele- 
gation. Good old Samuel Darke of Worcester was 
present, and many venerable men from different parts of 
England. I remained until the very last omnibus had 
left the station, and then returned to the Bedford about 
3.30 in the morning. Such was the first chapter in the 
grand enterprise of Peace which must make 1 849 a year 
of precious remembrance to the world. A life of emo- 
tion seemed to have been crowded into that scene at the 
station. To me it was a luxury of enjoyment which I 
cannot describe. The truly affectionate and warm salu- 
tations, which I received from hundreds of the delega- 
tion were to me a rich experience of goodwill, and 
proved that my long sojourn in England had not tempered 
or diminished the first friendship of those whom I had 
met so frequently. 



The British National Peace Congress. 

The friends of peace in Great Britain held their first 
National Peace Congress in Manchester on the 22d and 
23d of June. The Congress was attended by about two 
hundred and fifty delegates, coming from all parts of 
the United Kingdom. The number of organizations 
represented — some ninety-two in all — was remarkable. 
Here is a list of them, not quite complete, given by the 
Manchester Guardian : 

The West of Scotland Peace and Arbitration Society 
(Glasgow), the National Reform Union, the Birming- 
ham Auxiliary of the Peace Society, the Dublin Peace 
Society, the Social Democratic Federation, the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales, the Cobden 
Club, the Young Scots' Society, the Women's National 
Liberal Association, the Aborigines' Protection Society, 
the Humanitarian League, the Women's Liberal Federa- 
tion, the Peace Society, the Students' Representative 
Council of Manchester University, the Manchester Uni- 
versity Settlement, the International Brotherhood, the 
John Bright League (Rochdale), the Women's Coop- 
erative Guild, Manchester Christian Women's Temper- 
ance Association, and delegates from branches of the 
International Arbitration and Peace Association at West 
Hartlepool, the Tyneside, Liverpool and Birkenhead, 
Bristol, Tunbridge Wells, Leeds, Darlington, Plymouth 
and Oldham; the Women's Cooperative Guild, the 
Independent Labor Party, the International Arbitration 
League, the Bookbinders' and Machine Rulers' Con- 
solidated Union, the British Women's Temperance 
Association, the Bristol Free Church Council, and a 
number of Liberal and Women's Liberal Associations. 
The Society of Friends is represented by their monthly 
meetings at Manchester, Westminster, Bristol, Darling- 
ton, Hereford and Radnor, Brighouse, Kendal and Sed- 
bergh, Batley, Dorking, Nottingham and Mansfield, 
Reading, Cheshire, Derby, York, Lewes and Chichester, 
Dublin, Newcastle, Preston, Pontefract, and other 
places. 

This list makes it evident that the peace movement 
has taken a wide and deep hold of the British people, 
for among the organizations listed are many the primary 
aim of which is not the promotion of peace. 

The Congress was presided over by Hon. Leonard 
Courtney, whose fine speech, somewhat condensed, we 
give in this issue. 

The delegates were given a reception the evening 
before the Congress opened. They were welcomed to 
Manchester by Sir James Hay, a vice-president of the 
Congress, who declared that the " wild ruin " going on 
in the East had again proved false the notion that prepa- 
ration for war is the best preservative of peace. The 
welcome was responded to by T. P. Newman of Lon- 
don, who felt that the arbitration treaties already con- 
cluded gave good ground for real hopefulness. 

The Congress met on the 22d of June, in the mayor's 
parlor of the Manchester Town Hall. 

J. G. Alexander, secretary of the International Law 
Association, moved the first resolution, declaring that 
the arbitration treaties concluded recently, though 
limited in scope, constitute an important and valuable 
step towards the establishment of juridical relations 
between nations. In his speech he declared that there 



